ARNOLD   BENNETT
His brow was square and rose straight from eyes that
looked tired, because of rather heavy eyelids, to the small
flourish of hair which latterly replaced the famous coif made
fun of by caricaturists. His cheeks were clear and showed a
faint colour. His mouth was irregular and his upper teeth
were also irregular.
The eyes, once die first impression of tiredness had passed,
were a warm brown, and smiled. Bennett was a master of the
wink. When some effusive stranger buttonholed him to
express admiration, Bennett was at all times courteous; but,
if he caught a friendly eye beyond his enthusiast, one of those
heavy lids would irresistibly quiver.
In repose his expression, I should have said, represented
calm melancholy. But his smile was very sweet, and the aura
of kindness which surrounded him was such that he was
extremely popular with children. Odd as it may seem to
some, he could converse with children very effectively,
But he was a shy and sensitive man, who normally talked
little.
When I first knew him, he once referred to Mr, H. G.
Wells's unlimited brilliance as a conversationalist by saying
briefly: 'He talks, you know. I can't do that/ And in those
days he could not, or did not, talk. When pressed for an
opinion by guests at his own table, he would often jerk his
head in my direction, and say: '.flW/tell you.*
One day I said to him: 'I talk too much/ He said: 'Yes;
but from politeness.' It was politeness that caused Bennett to
talk more freely in later years. He did not really enjoy talking.
But he talked to entertain his guests, to 'make things go/ and
he did this very well, though sometimes with exaggeration
of his own mannerisms.
And I am here reminded to mention a fact which explains
much about Bennett which has puzzled and irritated his less
sympathetic readers. I have said that he was exceptionally shy
and sensitive. He stammered. It was not a slight stammer;
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